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Qussias Peace Offensive 


LLPOCR PLACA 


A New Teheran? 


N ITS NEW YEAR'S greeting Vyacheslav 
Molotov’s publication, The New Times, 
Graws the balance shect for 1948 and comes 

o the conclusion that “for the Soviet Union this 
vas a year of new successes on the road to a 
omplete victory for Communism,” and that in 
yveneral 1948 was a year of “growth of demo- 
ratic [meaning Communist] forces all over 
he world.” Let us be honest and frank: this 
pride is not unfounded and the successes are 
o mere boast. 1948 started with an almost 
painless victory in Czechoslovakia and it ended 
vith tremendous successes for Communist arms 
n China. The new year 1949 started. again 
‘ith a considerable success for Communism 
n Japan. Expectations for the coming year 
un high in Moscow and new gains are on 
he agenda; 1949 gives promise of continuing 
rilliant successes for the Soviet Union. 

It is against this background that Stalin’s 
nvitation to President Truman should be 
riewec. There is no reason for Stalin to offer 
oncessions, to break up his continuous advance 
pnd to renounce important aims which have 

itstanding in his postwar policy. The 
he has sent mean ‘neither compro- 
retreat. He holds no olive branch in 


this complicated method of negotiating 

views with American correspondents? 

last, when the three Western powers- 
ress n Berlin—decided to try negotiations 
vith Moscow, they used their diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. They talked with Stalin and 
folotov for over a month; the talks were tire- 
ome and exhaustive. Mr. Stalin has envoys 
n Washington, London and Paris, and if he 
iciually has an intention of composing the 
lifferences and of reaching an agreement, he 
ould present a workable plan to the Western 
OWex Instead, he makes ambiguous state- 
ments to a Hearst correspondent and leaves 
ft to the surprised world to guess about his 


intentions and to translate them into normal’ 


fan guace. 


WHEN THE NEGOTIATIONS in July and 
August. 1948, broke down, the three Western 
sovernments presented a note to Mr. Molotov 
Statine: “The Soviet government .has clearly 
shown by its actions that it is attempting by 
legal and coersive measures, in disregard of 
ts obligations, to secure political objectives to 
Which it is not entitled and which it could not 
bchie: by peaceful means; it has resorted to 
biockade measures; it has threatened the Ber- 
M population with starvation, disease, and 
Conomic ruin; it has tolerated disorders and 
tempted to overthrow the duly elected mu- 
lcipal govefnment of Berlin. The Soviet gov- 
Tnment has thereby taken upon itself sole 
esponsibility for creating a situation which 
Onstitutes a threat to international peace and 
curity.” 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader 


Nothing has changed for the better during 
the four months after these notes; the partition 
of Berlin has progressed to its logical end, and 


‘the blockade is tighter today than ever before. 


What was said in September remains true 
today. 

A blockade is a warlike action. Of this Stalin 
is aware more than anyone in the world. He 
certainly remembers the Civil War in Russia 
when England and France tried to blockade 
the Soviet state; his government rightly termed 
it an act of war; Western envoys had left Mos- 
cow and no direct diplomatic contact existed 
between the new Soviet government and the 
West. At the present time, on all other fronts 
Stalin’s government acts through propaganda, 
diplomacy, and pressure, consistently avoiding, 
however, belligerent measures. Berlin is the 
only spot in the world where it has resorted 
to warlike means. It is doubtful whether it 
was wise last summer to start negotiations 
while the blockade was still in force. It would 
be unwise to renew them now, before the 
blockade is lifted. 
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To accept Stalin’s invitation would mean, by 
implication, ‘that Mr. Truman’s government is 
prepared to reconsider the Atlantic Pact, the 
rebuilding of the Air Force, and to postpone 
the recreation of Western Germany. The ac- 
ceptance of Stalin’s offer would strengthen the 
impression prevailing in Europe that the Amer- 
ican policy is inconsistent and weak, and that 
the United States is unreliable as a leader in 
world affairs. 


THE GRAVEST OF ALL possible mistakes 
would be today: to stop the creation of a 
Western German state in accordance with Sta- 
lin’s wishes. The United States government has 
miserably failed in iis propaganda rivalry with 
Moscow and has almost abandoned to the 
Soviet side the idea of a united Germany. 
Actually it was Moscow that has drawn down 
the iron curtain and separated its zone from 
the West, making of it a new rich and impor- 
tant satellite. It has stopped the exchange of 
goods and movement of population between 
the two parts of the nation; it has set up a 
dictatorship, reintroduced concentration camps 
and slave labor; it has made possible a political 
party of former Nazis; it has sent home a con- 
siderable number of reliable German officers 
to take over the administration. It is proud of 
these achievements. Its ambition is to spread 
its ideology all over Germany, using to this 
effect all the diplomatic tricks, false slogans, 
agents and puppets at its command. This 
policy Stalin will not relinquish. 


Therefore, there is no alternative to the cre- 
ation of a Western German state if conditions 
have to be normalized. The decision to pro- 
ceed in this way was taken in the London con- 
ference of the three Western powers last June, 
and there is no excuse for not having imple- 
mented it in the course of eight months. If a 
new German government would be in existence 
today, the situation would be clearer than it 
is. Even relations with Moscow would assume 
another character. 


SECRETARY OF STATE Dean Acheson, in 
his statement issued to the press on February 
3rd rejecting Stalin’s invitation, indicates that 
our policy in relation to Russia is becoming 
more realistic’ The state department recognizes 
two facts: that Stalin’s peace bid is in reality 
nothing more than a soporific to lull the United 
States government into a sense of false security; 
and that it will serve to separate U.S. from our 
allies in western Europe who are still regarding 
us warily since the famous—if stillborn—‘Vin- 
son Mission.” When the Berlin blockade is lifted, 
and other acts of hostility are halted, then—and 
only then—can the United States and its allies 
sit down with Soviet Russia to work out an 
over-all plan for peace. 











Farewell to Morals 


By Joseph R. Lebo 
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TRUMAN 
“You Come to See Me” 


YASHINGTON, D. C In the 
\/ ( ; that the Kremlin 


ned its “peace offensive” 

against <1e United States with Stalin’s 
trial on via the Hearst Interna- 

nal s Ser “s Kingsbury Smith 
cP the also these coinci- 

tal « ent 

RE 7 Co tunist North Korean 
Arms »vaded U.S.-occupied South 
Korea iy a borde aid which was sub- 
sequer repelled. And South Korean 
atiicials Gescrib® the situation between 
North and South Korea in a “delicate” 
conditio: 

‘-* 


~~ in la 


made almost no effort to 
disguise .ts- open threats against Nor- 
way in an effort to prevent the latter 
irom jo ning the North Atlantic Se- 
curity Pact, significantly reminding the 
Norwegians of their “common frontier.” 


Q -(m 


3, ‘The Chinese Communists have so 
mr retuffed every appeal for peace 
irom the Chinese National Government. 

4. Moscow -has broken out in a rash 
4 obviously organized hurrahs for a 
iW flim “masterpiece” depicting mean 
Id American spies at work on poor 
nnhocent Seviet seientists.in Russia. 

9. Chairman David E. Lilienthal of 
Commission re- 
speed-up In pro- 


lucti« f new-model atomic bombs 
81d atomic fuel We are really roll- 
Ng. reported Chairman Lilienthal, and 
ed that the Commission is geared 
“War and ts in a state of “maximum 
* to the armed force 
t ( te bombs at 
F ti Stuart 
: netoen ne I cu 
D B-36 wit! 
Still 

ecret i ) t et-powerec 

be 5-36 th oni 
ter thout iet 

t | 73 m.p.l 

0 ; { 

Mt North Atlantic Security Council 
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Stalin’s Trial Balloon 


By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


with a 16 to 20-year mutual assistance 
pact in event of war. The Washington 
grapevine expects the Security Council 
to be set up under the wing of the U.N. 
in about two months. 


THESE SEVEN ITEMS actually com- 
prise only the highlights of numerous 
items of a bellicose nature. More sig- 
nificant than these, however, was the 
non-existence of .any objective deed 
that might point to a possible improve- 
ment in world relations. 

The objective events of the past two 
weeks appeared to lend substantial 
corroboration to the dispatch appearing 
on this page of The New Leader two 
weeks ago reporting that in the opinion 
of informed persons in the State and 
Defense Departments, the world is 
moving rapidly toward a state of war. 


Stalin’s trial balloon came ten days 
following the above dispatch. I gravely 
doubt there was any connection be- 
tween The New Leader. dispatch and 
Stalin’s statement. But it is more than 
possibie that Soviet intelligence in this 
country independently reported the 
same facts to the Kremlin that your 
correspondent reported to you. These 
facts, obviously, are no secret. 


Washington has its mind closed to 
any mere Soviet words of protestation 
abqut peace. Only deeds can now open 
that closed mind. So far, Russian deeds 
indicate an unswerving 
aggressive hostility, despite Stalin's 
honeyed words. In consequence, Amer- 
ican preparation for the obvious con- 
tinues unrelaxing. At an off-hand guess, 
it will not relax short of a voluntary 


continue to 





Republican leaders have a big job 
on their hands revitalizing the 
GOP. The consulting veteranarians 
must wonder if it is possible to 
rejuvenate a tired,- worn-out ele- 
phant. 


¢ 7. ° 


The Hague’s warning against 
other states intervening in the 
Indonesian dispute shows its lack 
of fair play. The Dutch treat 
it has in view seems to call for the 
Javanese to foot the entire bill. 


e Pa a 


| There is a growing clamor to 
abolish the Electorial College as 
useless, pernicious and confusing. 
It ‘s not a school of higher learn- 
ing, although :t often puts a can- 
didate through a painful third- 
degree. 


The UN is taking its time about 
solvriiig some of the most pressing 


problems. It evidently believes in 
making waste slowly. 


German Communists have little 
to be proud of ‘n the trouncing they 
took :n the recent Berlin elections. 





Pen Points 


common maxim. It is no longer true 


rolling up of the Iron Curtain by the 
Kremlin. 

THE NEW HOUSE COMMITTEE on 
Un-American Activities made its for- 
mal bow to Washington this week. It 
was almost unrecognizable. It took tne 
stage as a modest and retiring, almost 
a publicity-shunning, group. From now 
on when it goes hunting, it will be for 
heads, not headlines. And, by a new 
rapprochment with the Department of 
Justice, if the new committee brings 
back any ducks for dinner, they will 
be dead ducks. 

It will take Washington a little while 
to get usé€d to the new decorum of the 
committee. For instance, Chairman 
Wood's first public announcement afte 
the committee’s official organization 
meeting on Monday was that the 
“circus days” are over. That means no 
more kleig lights, no more newsreels, 
no more radio broadcasts, and no more 
television. 

From now on the public hearings of 
the committee will be open to coverage 
only by reporters for newspapers, 
periodicals and radio stations. It ap- 
pears that only correspondents who are 
accredited members of the House and 
Senate press, periodical and radio 
galleries will be allowed to cover the 
committee’s hearings. 

More important than this, however, 
was a conference announced by mem- 
bers of the House Committee with 
Attorney General Clark, in order to 
work out a cooperation which never 
existed with the old committee. And 
that sounded to Washington like the 
gun was being aimed at more convic- 
tions and fewer confusions, 





The outcome was delinitely not a 
red feather in their cap. 
uo ¢ e 


Shipping and labor circles con- 
tend that the threat to divert ECA 
cargoes from American lines unless 
they reduce their rates drastically 
may ruin our merchant marine. 
They fear that American bottoms 
may drop out of the world maritime 
picture, 

e & ec 

The Hague is willing to comply 
with the cease-fire when it attains 
its objective in Indonesia. If the 
Dutch obey the order, the world will 
know they are good—and ready. 


Something new has been added ta 
the political game by Truman's mes- 
sages to Congress. He evidently has 
the quaint notion that a platform is 
not only something to get in on 


or even to stand on. 


The triumphant GOP Old Guard 
that threw the insurgent liberals 
a bone by permitting Saltonstall to 
be the party “whip” is revising a 


that,.he who holds the whip-hand is 
in the saddle. 








= By Morris B. Chapman———— 
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STALIN 
“No, You Come to See Me” 


THE “NEW LOOK” of the House 
Committee came only a few days after 
what amounted to a parting shot from 
the old committee. In a report to Con- 
gress last week, summing up the previ- 
ous two years of the committee’s work, 
the report stated that its investigations 
had established “beyond a doubt” that 
espionage and other treasonable oper- 
ations against this country were the 
primary purpose of the Communist 
Party here. 

“We are convinced,” the committee 
report said, “that all other outward 
activity and propaganda of the Commu- 
nist Party, its front organizations and 
controlled unions, serve merely to: 

“1. Enlist new recruits for the 
primary, underground espionage appa- 
ratus. 

“2. Lend. an idealistic camouflage to 
this sinister, conspiratorial apparatus. 


“3. Act as its protective defense 
mechanism. 

“4, Provide it with funds and othe1 
resources.” 

Among its recommendations, the re- 
port urged that: 

1. Penalties for those “properly cited” 
for contempt of Congress be increased 
to a minimum of five years imprison- 
ment and a $5,000 fine. (Current penal- 
ties go up to a year in jail and fines up 
to $1,000.) 

2. A study of immigration laws and 
passport regulations to determine 
changes necessary “to prevent disloyal 
elements from entering this country 
and remaining here.” 

3. Strengthening of espionage laws, 
and the power to return aliens to other 
countries on conviction for crimes 
against the United States. 

4. Passage of a bill modeled on the 
Mundt-Nixon anti-communist measure 
which. was passed by the House last 
year but which did not clear the Senate 


(This article was written before 
Stalin invited Truman to meet him in 
one of several places behind the “Iron 
Curtain.” David J. Dallin discusses this 
latest Russian maneuver on Page One 
of this issue.) 
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Intellectuals: 
Beware! 


By Martin Ebon 





~ 
Martin Ebon’s latest book, “World 

Communism Today.” is a searching 

analysis of Russian and other Corr- 

munist parties. He teaches at the 

New School for Social Research. 
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HE WQRLD CONGRESS of In 
tellectu: which 
mer at Wrocl 


adopted a manifesto 


met last sum- 
(Breslau), Poland 
calling upon 


sympathiz n eve count to di 


cu t esolut 1¢ 


cdominat ! t 

nothing but OSIE 

board for violent att mn the 1 ty 
Stat 
in this count In the properly fest 
setting of the Waldorf-Astoria’s Grand 
Ballroom, a Cultural and Scientifie 


Conference f 


" ¥ 
about to oper brane of 


Peace” ched 


uled to meet on March 25, 26 and 27 


This meetin being called | the 
National Council of the Arts, Science 
and Prof 1oO1 The list of some tw 
hundred “prominent tist cientist 
educat al cl . ho sponsor tl 
branch cont “of the ne Int 
lectual Int tional read | 

rost ol ¢ V I port 

kled freel th | ( t 
National ¢ ul of A can-S t 
Friend pD, : hye t 

and ends fror ( 

front « ! t t er { } 

mK t t nte 

at 


critical men and women who committed 
that hardly-forgivable error or signing 
up for something they really don’t 
quite understand, 

It is for these 
whom there appears to be a new gen- 
eration, that we 


ing from official Soviet and Communist 


genuine innocents, olf 
hould do some quot- 


ources. So here go¢ 


The bulletin of the Communist In- 


formation Bureau devoted a_ three- 
column article to the Wroclaw Con 
( n it e No. 18 of 1948, It i 
that “‘t t U ! here ther 
‘ f 
t t 
' 
q VU ( » 
, sa oa r 
4 tt! ( 
ilture mn if kin 
} t 1 Wri | Coners the 
bulletiz ( lit to its Communist 
leadership and concluded 


lead to 
intellec- 


when all road 


Communisn the Communist 


tuals have proved, and demonstrate 
by new deeds, that they are at then 
battl 


post in the front ranks of the 


hkOr pCace 


THE SPONSORS of the March meet 


i n Ne York are submitting to just 
ch Cor unist leade hip. One may 
he tl cultu | traitjacket 
( t Soviet ( I nist Part placed 
around the rude of Shostakovitcl 
Ix t Prokofieff and othe 
| to ponso of the Marcel 
eet Art : vel, Leona 
| l to Goul ay n Cope 
| Olin Downe 
Does t te of t et theatre 
( pare o fk th the 
f t e Ke t Blo 
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ADVICE TO INTELLECTUALS: 





$e F 


“Now, Repeat After Me—‘The Dirty, Imperialist Mershail Plan” 


t 


¢ production of Command De- 
cision” h been a recent succe , am 
where Jose Ferrer is doing such ; 


plendid 
Whistle’? 

We are not surprised to find Hermar 
Shumlin Lilian Hellman on the 
sponsor list; but Sam Wanamaker, wh« 
himself in 
“Joan of 


acting job in “The Silver 


and 


made a name for 


of Ingrid Arc,’ 


3ergman in 


1 


) 


support 


is a newcomer. E. Y. Harburg, lately 
of the Wallace Party and “Finian’s 
Rainbow,” is back again, as well as 


Canada Lee, Clifford Odets 
Miller (whose 
“All My Sons” 


Broadwav 


found favor in the 


and Arthur 
success of 


Eastern zone of Germany, and who is 


now putting the finishing touches o1 
“Death of a Salesman” 
The name of Albert E 


Wroclaw 


Kahn (whe 


attended the Congress) anc 


Dashiell Hammett are to be expectec 
on such a list. But what is Alber 
Deuts« doing in this company? He 

enti wrote a first-rate analysis o 
t soviet genetics controversy. Thom: 


1 


1 
l 
t 


i 





| 19468 PRO-DEWEY REPUB- 
| A LICAN. known amone 1 
| friends and ;% clate i 
| taunch conservative, is sending « 

Call. “to a Legislative Assemb! 
nd Rally to End Segre 


| Discrimination” on February 11 at 
12 at the Metropolitan Aver 
Baptist Church in Washington. D. ¢ 
Dr. J Finke Wilson to wh 
Washinegto1 D. ¢ addre tl 
redential for re returnable 


candidate for State Senate on the 


Republic ticket ! New Y 
City The call and the credent 
forn are beir disseminated ir 
New Yo b the Communist- 


aqominated 


Labor Parts 


Americar 
l Wallace 


nationally by Hem 
Progressive Party 

The sponso1 listed on the Call 
read, in the main, like Roll Call 
of the pro-Communists in the United 
States. Names appear from 
investigation by this will 
disappear from the sponsorship list 
before the rally 
mences. According to a spokesman 
for the National Urban League the 
name of Lester Granger 


tary of the League, him 


ana 


which, 
reporter, 


scheduled com- 


co-Secre- 


a If a staunch 





fighter f Civil ts legislation 
“apt ( the C 
est MI G 





By Walter K.-Lewis 
wi uld nevel have 


had he had an 


given his name 
opportunity to ex- 


amine the names of his co-sponsor 


OF 114 SPONSORS listed on the 
x” more have been 

groups in 
t! p t The list is he led by Di 


recently wa 





vancement of Colored 
People because of his activities in 
the Wallace movement. Others who 
have been associated with pro-Com- 
anizations and who are 
sponsors are: Paul Robeson 
Louis Adamic, long- 
time apologist for Soviet rule in the 
Balkans; Vito Marcantonio; Lang- 
ton Hughes; Rev. Guy Emery 
Shipler, editor of the oft-time party- 
line The Winston C, 
Edwards, chairman of the racially 
segregated veterans’ arm of the 
CP -United Negro and Allied Vet- 
erans; Leo Isacson; Ada B. Jackson: 
James Waterman Wise; Ewart G. 
Guinier; William L. Patterson, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the CP’s Civil 
Rights Congress, etc.. ad 


listed as 


and hi 


wife; 


Churchman: 


naseurfi, 


et. al. And Henry Wallace himself 
The C to the February 11-12 
rally is printed by a firm often used 


Another Snare for Innocents 


periodicals and 
The Young Progres- 

ves of America, successor to Amer- 
ica Youth for Democracy, which 
itself succeeded the Young Commu- 
nist League, i 
the Call. 


by pro-Communist 
rganizations. 





already distributing 


on the campuse Orders have been 
issued by the CP, ALP and Progres- 
ive Party to with the 
February 11 In the parlance 
of the  party-liners “cooperate” 
means “dominate.” Such names as 
Dr. Wilson, Mary McLeod 

Dr. William H. Jernagin, 
Granger, etc., are the 


“cooperate” 


, 
rally. 


3ethune. 

Lester 
“innocents,” 
who will give the rally respectability. 

The ALP and Progressive parties 
are already taking credit for the 
February 11 affair. It is hoped that 
the unsuspecting people who have 
unwittingly lent heir names to the 
conference will immediately repudi- 
ate this new force which in reality 
advocates of Civil Rights-for-Com- 
munists-Only. There is need for 
a real rally for Civil Rights in the 
nation’s capitol. where the shame of 
segregation is still an accepted 
3ut such a rally must be 
held in a more pro-democratic at- 


mosphere than the pre 


practice. 


sent setup in- 











Mann and Norman Maile; I 

better, that the W alla 
must rather strange ; 
retrospect. Budd Schulberg, who ought 
to have 


known now 


period look 


more sense, is on the list as 
well as Ira Wolfert and Angus Cameron 
of Little, Brown & Company, the 
new publishers of Heward Fast. Loui 
Adamic, who has just been receive 
officially in great style at the Belgrade 
airport, shares the company of Stefan 
Heym, Ira A. Hirschmann, Langston 
Hughes, and Matthew Josephson 
And what happened to Rexford G 
Tugwell Robert W. Kenny, wh 
had observed some Communist flies ir 
the Wallace ointment? Back they are 
along with O. John Rogge, Paul Robes 
on, Guy Emery Shipler, James V 
man Wise, Norman Corw 
Smedley, and Clyde R. Mill 


and 








THE CARTOONISTS are representeé 
by Crockett Syd Hoff, an 
Arthu 


Johnson, 


r Szyk. It appears that Al Capp, 


whose Shmoo economics ha. ppars 
ently ripened him for dialect mas 
terialism, originally decided to pla 


ball. 
The December issue of the Moscow 
nagazine 
World 
In an 
stated 
shown 


Soviet Literature put th 
Congress into proper context. 
article by M. Kharlamov, 

bluntly that the Congress ha 
“that there can be no room i 
our days for false and dangerous nevus 
rality in the struggle between opposing 
camps.” The Times of Moscow 


the publication reflecting Soviet 


NY . 
WeU 


foreig! 


policie noted that the Congress sé 
up an “International Liai Com- 
mittee” in Paris. 

ALL THIS raises a few qu stions 


Which should be 
Harlow Shapley, in whose name th 
March meeting is being called. Shaple 
astronomer of the Harvard Ob 
tory, is chairman of the Nation 


answered by D 


erva* 
11 Coun- 





cil of the Arts, Sciences Profess 
Those who signed his 
have a right to know— 

Why did the “call to the Culturd 
and Scientific Conference” fail to mem 
tion its connections with the “Intel 
national Liaison Committee”? 

Why was it not made clear that this 
“call” is a paraphrase, and thus a fu 
implementation of the 
the Wroclaw Congress? 

Why did the “call” limit its criticis™ 


and 


sions. appee. 


resolutions © 





to the foreign policy of the Unite 
States, bypassing Moscow’s violatiot® 
of artistic, scientific and ligioue 
freedom? 

Will the March meeting truly discu® 
the phrase “free international exchang 


(Continued on Page Ten) 
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The Prevention of Crime 


By Edwin J. Lukas 


Executive Director, Society for the Prevention of Crime 


] HAT do we mean by “crime’’? 
VW Crime or delinquency has at 

least two definitions. The legal 
view, shared by zealous advccates of 
rigid law enforcement, that it is a 
wilful act of omission forbidden and 


- punishable by law, is the more popular. 


This proceeds from the theory that 
people are creatures of free will. But 
there is alse the socio-criminologic 
view, that crime is an act symptomatic 
of something deeper, namely, of a per- 
son’s basic inability to meet situations 
in a socially acceptable fashion, that 
crime is the result of a definite chain 
of causation in harmony with scientific 
laws and processes. 

Under the legal definition, swift, cer- 
tain and severe punishment of known 


offenders for crime is considered as 


acting as a deterrent of unknown others 
from committing crimes. Under the 
socio-criminologie definition, however, 
it is felt that to prevent crime the 
total person must be dealt with on all 
levels (economic, social and psycho- 
logical) and in all the places (home, 
school and community) which are likely 
to condition his personality. 
* * * 

MOST MODERN criminologists have 
adopted the position that crime pre- 
vention entails dealing with people 
while they are yet young, before be- 
havior patterns become fixed. This is 
derived from the increasingly validated 
concept that in the commission of 
nearly every crime two sets of factors 
seem to operate simultaneously: (1) 
those called predisposing, existing in 
the past of the offender; and (2) those 
called precipitating, existing in the con- 
temporary life of the offender. 

Behavior scientists hold that the for- 
mer dominate or control the offender’s 
response to the latter; that, except for 
the accidental or situational offender, 
unless a predisposition or vulnerability 
to some anti-sociality exists, ordinary 
environmental precipitants will not 
attract a person to the commission of 
‘rime. In this sense, crime, which is 
symptomatic of a behavior-illness, an 
infection of the personality structure, 
bears resemblance to the manifestations 
of somatic ills. 

But the advocates of strict law en- 
forcement interpret preventing crime 
as calling also for, among other things, 
Increased police protection, better 
lighting on streets, additional locks on 
doors and automobiles, and forbidding 
the carrying of firearms. There is re- 
current insistence upon lengthier prison 
sentences and less frequent resort to 
Probation and parole. Criminologists 
concede that some of these measures, 
and oth of a similar character, may 
de essential for the control of many 














known hope lessly habitual offenders. 
At the time it is strongly felt 
that su measures do not deter or 
bdrevent ime at the hands of those 
vi positions ay inexorably 
Vv hose vulnerability mé 
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T ( ue at best 
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popularly to be the cause of 
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crime. The claims made for the effec- 
tiveness of so-called preventive enter- 
prises describe a wide arc, ranging from 
the assertion that rigid discipline and 
religious instruction of children are 
panaceas, to the theory that as crime 
may result from infected teeth or 
malfunctioning glands, dentistry and 
endocrinology are therefore among the 
crime preventive sciences. The list of 
factors which are thought to contribute 
to crime causation is almost inter- 
minable. Heredity and environment 
have been blamed, as have biological 
structure, climate, race, nativity and a 
host of other seemingly unrelated items. 

Perhaps the most recently investi- 
gated concept of causation has to do 
with the role of mental and nervous 
disorders, and of mental deficiency. In 
this area is to be found a rich store- 
house of valuable literature. In recent 
years the chief contribution of the 


to where the emphasis in preventive 
work should be placed. 

This perplexing question cannot be 
simply answered. The utilization of 
any weapons to attack crime at its 
source should, of course, be related to 
our knowledge regarding the specific 
mechanisms of ¢erime causation. This is 
as true of crime as it is of somatic dis- 
ease. And, just as in the field of medi- 
cine the prevention of disease involves 
some awareness of cause, so the pre- 
vention of crime would be achieved 
more enduringly if activities calculated 
to produce that result operated in terms 
of those conditions—general and spe- 
cific—which produce the phenomenon 
of anti-sociality, or even tend to do so. 

Although infinitely more study is yet 
required before those conditions, and 
their mysterious interaction, are fully 
known, the view has been expressed 
that our ignorance on the subject of 





EDUCATORS DISCUSS CRIME 


The Question Cannot Be Answered Simply 


psychological disciplines to the relent- 
less search for clues to the mystery of 
why offenders offend is the doctrine 
that behavior is specially and specifi- 
cally motivated; that crime is a symp- 
tom, actionally expressed, of internal 
maladjustment an dconflict. 


However, for these purposes a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between those 
conditions which, like the foregoing, 
appear in the total constellation of 
positive and negative factors consid- 
ered by behavior scientists to be con- 
tributive in crime causation, and those 
which are thought by the general pub- 
lic to dominate the causes of crime. 
On the whole, what is done in com- 
munities in the name of prevention 
comports generally to what is believed 
to be effective by that portion of the 
public which supports the enterprises 
financially. Those activities. generally, 
proceed from the popular notion that 
crime stems from lack of religious 
training, broken home situations, pov- 
erty, slums, parental neglect, inadequate 
recreation facilities, comics, motion 


pictures and radio. 


OUR CONCERN here is not to specu- 


lat ch cate ) that of the e- 
} cientist ra) that of the lz 
pul the ore inclusive or < 
l 1Vé I o! na , sto I 
nt each hist be found 
) t ae ‘ 
r the t ) ciel i 
t ne Ul cne C- 
t I ngle- isation n fav ol 
the more modern doctrine of multiple- 
causation, it has become increasingly 


evident that no two offenders are moti- 
vated by the same set of factors. The 


question frequently arises, therefore, as 


crime causation may be exaggerated by 
some behavior scientists, perhaps as 
markedly as the extent and quality of 
our knowledge has been over-estimated 
by the lay public. Although there is 
healthy uncertainty in the area of spe- 
cific causation, and although entrenched 
notions of those anchored to the rigid 
law-enforcement theory and of those 
wedded to the emotional-volitional doc- 
trine are probably as widely separated 
today as they ever were, there has 
nevertheless been elicited a modicum 
of agreement regarding the intimate, 
surrounding circumstances which con- 
tribute to crime and delinquency. A 
few basic postulates have been wrought; 
following is a summary of those items 
upon which a minimum of disagree- 
ment occurs: 

@ That in a very high proportion of 
instances, adult criminals are persons 
who have beén seriously disturbed or 
maladjusted and delinquent children. 

@ That at least a small percentage 
of children who become delinquent are 
mentally defective. 

@ That a largere percentage of them 
uffer from personality distortion, men- 
tal tensions and conflicts, and faulty 


lab ts 

® That an appreciable proportion of 
them come from either definitely 
t } 1 home ( those n hich the 
ents, b virtue of their mental 

» ( ict, are hardly com- 

Y » ¢ out iccessfully the 

il } od in me societs 
| ny delinquent children ars 
to be found among those who have 
left school at a too early age, and had 
chieved neither sufficient academic 


ducation nor training in honest and 
useful trades or occupations. 


@ That the highest proportion of de- 


linquent children spring from communi- 
ties in which processes of deterioration 
and disintegration are marked, mani- 
festing themselves (a) in certain cul- 
tural standards different from and in 
conflict with the standards followed by 
the majority of persons; (b) in con- 
ditions of poverty, undernourishment, 
overcrowding and squalor; (c) in inade- 
quate social provisions for wholesome 
(or at least not anti-social) recreational 
outlets; (d) in the presence of centers 
of anti-social attitude and _ behavior, 
such as gambling joints, poolrooms, 
improperly supervised dance halls and 
movie theatres, and the like. 
at - cd 

IT BECOMES important, therefore, 
to evaluate the progress that has been 
made in thwarting criminal eareers at 
their source by means of enterprises 
organized often in pursuance of the 
popular intuitive beliefs and, to a lesser 
degree, in pursuance of the beliefs of 
behavior scientists. At this juncture 
a dilemma exists. There is no well- 
defined catalogue of crime preventive 
activities. Except for the police, chil- 
dren’s courts, and reformatory institu- 
tions, public and private agencies are 
not organized primarily for the pre- 
vention of crime and delinquency. That 
function is considered to be an adjunet 
to or a by-product of their other re- 
lated purposes. Direct services, designed 
mainly as crime preventives, are few; 
the indirect services are many. But 
both are equally important; for both— 
provided they are coordinated—are cal- 
culated to achieve the aim of modern 
society to reduce to an_ irreducible 
minimum the quantum of non-conform< 
ing behavior in an average commu- 
nity’s stream of life. 

* ue * 

IN CONTRAST to the examples of 
indirect services (recreation centers, 
good housing, good_schools) is the child 
guidance clinic; an example of a direct 
service. This species of agency exists 
in many communities under various 
names: Bureau (or Institute) for Ju- 
venile Research, or Child Guidance 
Center. These clinics may be found, 
when they exist at all, in hospitals, or 
school systems, or juvenile courts. Their 
avowed purpose is to operate on a 
referral basis to provide the required 
clinical facilities for the early recog- 
nition, understanding and treatment of 
children who manifest various types of 
behavior or personality disorders. The 
tools they possess to carry out their 
purpose are medical, psychiatric, psy! 
chological and social in character. j 

Before considering whether any of; 
the foregoing and other (later cited) 
services operate to good effect in pre- 
venting crime today, it might be well, 
to remember that basic to the activities’ 
of agencies which operate to furnish; 
lirect and indirect preventive services? 
are, or should be, certain fundamental’ 
rerequisites, } 

@ The community must have 

f the actual quan= 


pros} 


eaure 10l neasuring 


delinquent behavior. 


. 


@ It must have in hand an inventory, 





4 ms problem and of the manner In 
hich it is proposed that the problem 
hould be handled. 

@ It must relate the problem of de- 


linquency and crime to the existence 


(Continued on Page Ten) 
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The French Muddle 


By Edgar Ansel Mowrer 





= ‘i. 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, who is best 

known as a radio commentator and 

news analyst, has lived in France 

“on and off,” for eight years, one year 

of which was spent studying at the 
University of Par’‘s. 
he has returned to France five times. 
His book, “The Nightmare of Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy,” has recently 
been published. 
, % 


Since the war 


J 


ECENT FRANTIC EFFORTS by 
R the French Cabinet to come 

closer to balancing the national 
budget should deccive no one. These 
are mot sweeping reforms. They are 
palliatives. They betoken, not that the 
present government is taking good 
care of the situation, but that it is 
stumbling along from expedient to ex- 
pedient, doing its best within the realm 
of the not too difficult, and hoping for 
something to turn up that will save the 
situation, 





This French failure to put through 
radical changes is of importance not 
only to the infinitely worried French 
themselves but to Americans and all 
the world. For without French re- 


covery there will be no European re 
covery Without European recovery 
there will be no stopping the Soviet 
Union. Without the last, there will be 
no real peace ahead F.D.R. might 
have said fi eal nd yea ind 
yeal 

What then i e matte ith Fran 

Any numb f foreigners agree tha 
France i Difference starts with 
diagnos Some Americar feel that 
what the French need is a good p 


chiutrist. The French, for some reason 
are perversely unwilling to “put thei: 
house in orde: 
British, they shun austerity, refuse to 
pay taxes, patronize the black market, 
starve their white collar people and 
many of their workers while allowing 
a few to get rich from the general mis- 
fortune. As a result their economic 
recovery lags, their currency wobbles 
and their nation totters on the edge 
of Communism, civil war and general 
ruin, 


Unlike the virtuous 


© “ 4 


ACTUALLY, IT IS INCORRECT to 
charge that the French economy is lag- 
ging. French recovery has been star- 
tling in its speed and extent. To be 
sure, France had the permanent ad- 
vantages of starting with a balanced 
economy and the best piece of land in 
Europe. The French are practically 
able to support 
home-grown food 
any other people in western Europe 
can do. Their present industry, though 
far from adequate in their eyes 


their population on 
which is 


more than 


is in 
some respects the finest in the world 
British Socialists may look forward 


with pleasure to a world wherein no- 
body wants French wine, hats, clothes 
watches or luxury crafts. But to most 
civilized people, such a world would 
be bleak indeed 


France’s lasting need for dollars i 
partly a matter of its vast plan for new 
investment Of the Marshall Plan 
funds expected over the next four 
years, perhaps one quarter will be used 
for this purpose. Yet France, as Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle recently im- 
plied, can get on without the Marshall 
Plan if it has to. Such a decision would 
provoke many social changes and some 
social unrest. But it could be done. 

French commercial and civil moral- 
ity, it is charged, are low. There is a 
super-abundance of graft. Unquestion- 


4 


ebly many businessmen and peasants 
cheat on their tax returns. 

The picture however looks less dis- 
honest if seen with French eyes. To 
thi people of 
vidualist vovernment is a necessary 
evil and the less of it the better. Like 
French 


uncompromising indi- 


individual 
which _ benefit 


everybody else, 


favor ocial ervices 


them personally. They accept govern- 
when they can 
find nothing better. But in their heart 
of hearts they are, even when nominal 
ocialists, against government. As offi- 
cials, they are frequently willing to 
perform personal favors for a “proper 
recompense.” (Whether more willing 
than municipal employes in certain 
American cities or a few individuals in 
high positions in Washington is open 


ment jobs—too many! 


lize a kind of France which he despises 
or de plores 

In short, the French people are 
deeply, ferociously, pathologically di- 
vided on basic issues. 

“So too are the British,” you may 
object. “A large section of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom disapprove 
fiercely of what the Socialist Govern- 
ment is doing. Nonetheless, they sub- 
mit. They form their queues and stand 
patiently for hours in the rain. They 
do without most of the things they 
once took for granted. They pay their 
taxes. And all to help bring about 
the success of a regime in which they 
personally do not believe. They do 
this for patriotic reasons. Why don't 
the French do the same?” 

There are, I think, two answers. 





THE MAQUIS AT WORK 
Agreed on a Sort of Program 


to doubt.) Almost every Frenchman 
believes that his personal income is 
and should remain intangibly his to do 
what he likes with—not as a matter of 
privilege but of right. 
eyes, 


Income, in his 
serves two chief ‘purposes—to 
provide a good living at all times and 
to insure security in old age. Taxes 
Most French 
people do not consider themselves their 


brother 


are a form of robbery. 


keeper—and do not expect 


their brothers to keep them! 


DECIDEDLY THE FRENCH are not 
lazy. In the general slackening off that 
has swept the occidental world they 
remain industrious. Not 
perhaps so much as the Italians and 
the Belgians. More so than the “austere” 
British. They have already rebuilt 
their war-battered country to a re- 


reasonably 


markable degree. In fact, but for one 
thing—public finance—France would 
now be in far better shape than most 
of the eastern hemisphere 

Why then do not the French pull 
themselves together, balance the budget, 
stabilize the franc—and prosper? 

The answer is simple. The French 
people do not agree on how the budget 
is to be balanced and which sorts of 
Frenchmen are to foot the balancing 
bill. Being intelligent, each French 
person knows that what is being de- 
cided now is the new pattern of French 
society. He is unwilling to help stabi- 


First, the French are unhappily not a 
law-abiding ‘people. Unlike the Brit- 
ish, they do not, for the sake of order 
and democracy, submit gracefully to 
the results of an election or to the will 
of a parliamentary majority. 

Perhaps it was no accident that the 
American author of the famous Essay 
on Civil Disobedience, Henry Thoreau, 
was of French origin. It is certainly no 
accident that Thoreau’s works have 
been fully translated, widely circulated 
and greatly cherished by the French. 

A Frenchman’s normal reaction to a 
regime or a law he disapproves is to 
thwart it by all possible means, legal 
or illegal. 

To ask him, in the name of patri- 
otism, to submit to a philosophy, a type 
of government or an economic system 
which he considers wrong is, in his 
eyes, nonsensical. Since it is wrong, it 
must be harmful. If it is harmful, how 
can it be patriotic to accept it? As well 
defend the Vichy regime! In other 
words, when the Frenchman seems less 
patriotic than that Englishman, despite 
his proven willingness to die for his 
country, it is because he is intellectually 
more sensitive and civically less co- 
operative. 

ae * ” 

WHAT LOOKS TODAY to foreign- 
ers like perverse dishonesty and lack 
of patriotism are largely symptoms of 
the basic division in French life. This 











division occurred over a cent ‘ 
a half ago with the Fre ion 
on one side: the rig of ma f th 
individual and re recently, of ti 
collectivity; on the ther: ‘raditic 
national solidity and order. 

To this, since World War T 9, h 
been added economic divisio is tl 
good economy individualisti ( 
Jectivistic? If it is going to bot 
then in what proportion? 

The results of basic divis We 


apparent before World War One in the 
weak constitution and anarchical par 
liamentary practice of the Third Re. 
public. Yet so long as dissension re. 
mained purely political, chronic parlie- 
mentary crises did little harm. Letters 
were still delivered, robbers 4 rested 
business went along — all as us al;re- 


_gardless of what was happening tn the 


Palais -Bourbon and the Patliis du 
Luxembourg. 

But -with the growth of staslism 
(later to divide inte: social dermocrag 
and communism), the split deepened 
and became inflamed. Between eco- 
nomic individualism and collectivism 
the room for comprise is limited. So 
long as the socialists merely proposed 
partial reforms, the  individualisti 
majority were not worried. But when 
the French stat 





began using legisla- 


tion to level incomes and incre » stat 
control oy business, real ‘bellion 
started. 
* 
A FIRST BREAK came j afte 
World War One when the yubii 


made no real effort to restore thre pre- 
war 20 cent franc During tout war. 
‘old currency, formally general, had 
been taken out of circulation alt ogethe 


These two measures were ar. affront 
to millions of French people. Why, the 
asked, should people who saved mone) 
old people, infirm people, these wh 
had practiced the traditional virtue 0 
thrift, be penalized for the sake of 
speculators, spend-thrifts and g%od-for- 
nothings? And why should go‘d cur- 
rency, Which was proof against manip- 
ulation by the state, be replaced b 
fiat paper money whose value is de- 
pendent on the whims of men 1n gov 
ernment? 

Why indeed? The answers were go0 
but they remained unconvincing 
many. 

The chief effects were two. Frenci 
capitalists began exporting and salting 
their money abroad in what were con- 
sidered “safe” countries. French cil 
zens at home began to spend more and 
save less. What was the use of saving 
and investing if your own goveramell 
could at any moment and on any pre 
text cheat you out of what you ha 
saved? 


As a result, France’s prod ve ca 
pacity actually declined bet on the 
two wars. Because of the fight 
French capital, the Banque de Frantt 
was compelled on several occasions! 


seek help from the Bank of Englan 


thereby making the French ondent 
upon a people whose “‘perfia cen 
turies of rivalry had taught them 
distrust and who had alread; ccoppe 
their wartime ally for the cubis 


favor of the Germans! 

A particular consequence « 5 thé 
after fighting to recover Als:°:2-L0 
raine and its iron ore, French sit 
makers tamely entered into agreeme™ 
with Germans that reduced Fzance ® 
the rank of an economic sate. 

4 . - 

MEANWHILE, in world war o% 
France had overbled and overstr 
its people. They never afte: rec 
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QUEUILLE 
From Expedient to Expedient 


ered either their former vigor or their 


former self-confidence. 

All these things came to a head in 
World War Two. They led first to 
rapid defeat, and then to something 
almost worse: Vichy! 

The harm that Marshal Pétain in 
Vichy did to the French can never be 
told. Not enly did the obscurantist old 
man perversely - grovel in the over- 
throw of French democracy, he also 
sought for France a place as First Wife 
in Hitler’s growing harem of conquered 
countries. Without Vichy, the moral 
situation in the country after June, 
1940, would have been clear —on one 
side the French, on the other, the col- 
laborators. But Marshal Pétain was 
legally Prime Minister of France. Weak, 
venal or reactionary Frenchmen could 
follow his lead with a clear conscience. 
How could the hero of Verdun be a 
traitor? 


Hence the French Resistance Move- 
ment, the famous Maquis, grew more 
lowly differently than in coun- 
tries whose governments had gone into 
honorable exile rather than submit. 
And the four groups who ultimately 
composed it were united on a narrower 
program their hatred of Germans, 


their determination to build a “better 
France” after their (all 


but general) acknowledgement of the 


victory, and 


tleadership of Charles de Gaulle. They 


also agreed on a sort of program for 
the future. This included a new con- 
stitution with a strong executive, .an 
end to the “venal press” and 
degree of socialism. 


some 


But how much socialism? The com- 
munists wanted enough to be a spring- 
board to a French Soviet Republic. The 
socialists wanted large-scale demo- 
cratic “planning” and an_ increasing 
collectivist society. The Catholics (later 
the MRP) wanted a “welfare state” 
along the Christian lines traced by 
several Popes. 

Conservative patriots wanted a 
France strong and self-respecting with 
a stable government. But while some 
of them envisaged this as an “im- 
proved” Third Republic, others still 
thought in terms of a French (rather 
than a “German’”) Vichy. 


What emerged after liberation was 
iN incredible mishmash. There was 
seme nationalization, rationing and 


planning. But the administrative ap- 
paratus remained over from the Third 
Republic which had inherited it from 
Napoleon I. A great deal of Vichy’s 
medievalism survived — corporativism, 
absurd production committees, privi- 
leges for certain categories of citizens 
#ainst other categories, and depart- 
mental prefects maintaining 
“frontier against each other to pre- 
vent food stuffs from going where the 
Prices were highest. 


customs 


OF ALL THE MAQUIS GROUPS, 
only the communists got the essential 
of what they hoped for. This was a 
Position of quasi-leadership in the new 
State which they used for years to ter- 
forize non-communists. Strong in a 

8€ popular following which was slow 
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to desert them, the communists bur- 
rowed worm-like into the armed forces, 
the police, the civil administration, 
creating cells and planting agents 
everywhere, in preparation for the 
“sreat day” of revolutionary betrayal. 

Thanks both to them (they did not 
want a strong executive they could not 
control) and to their adversaries (who 
feared that a strong executive might 
fall into their hands) the new constitu- 
tion which emerged from the Consti- 
tuant Assembly was almost as weak as 
that of the Third Republic. 

To make a thoroughly bad job worse, 
the first Finance Minister, René Pleven, 
gave an already hopelessly 
inflated by the Germans a push into 
greater inflation by a deliberate policy 
money.” From this inflation 
the Fourth Republic has not yet re- 


covered. 


economy 
of “easy 


WHAT MIGHF HAVE HAPPENED 
if one group or one philosophy had 
gained complete control is anybody’s 
guess. But this did not happen. For 
as the months passed, the majority of 
unheroic citizens who had “gone along” 
with Vichy without being Vichy-ites 
came back into public life and upset 
the picture of French society given by 
the Maquis. 

So long as General de Gaulle re- 
mained: head of the government, there 
were no open secessions. The reac- 
tionaries were still tod tainted with 
positive collaboration. But when 
De Gaulle left in a huff, unable to ob- 
tain the constitution he considered nec- 
essary, it became evident that the ma- 
jority of the French people were 
against the results of the new formulae. 

Gradually, the multiple groups of 
the French coalesced into three major 
camps: on the left, the communists; on 
the right, the gaullists; between them, 
in the center, the group calling itself 
the “third 


cialists, 


force,” consisting of so- 
remained of the MRP, 
left-wing 
No one of these three groups 

For any impor- 
tant legislation, the support of two was 


What 
various independents and 
radicals. 


comprised a Majority. 


necessary. 

But in the long run, the French com- 
munists, despite patriotic deception on 
an unprecedented scale, were unable to 
hide the fact that they were essentially 
the allies and tools of the Soviet Union. 
Once non-communists realized this 
fact, communist presence in the Cabinet 
became intolerable. They were ousted. 
When, in obedience to Russia, they 
openly opposed the Marshall Plan 
which to most French people meant re- 
covery, further cooperation with them 
become impossible. Their two great 
strikes against the Plan in the winter 
of 1947 and the autumn of 1948 showed 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that they 
would gladly see France wrecked if 
thereby they could promote the cause 
of world communism. 


THE GROWING GAULLISTS were 


of various sorts—conservative Catholics 
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TWO ARTICLES ON AUSTRIA 
By Roger Baldwin and G. E. R. Gedye 


who formerly supported the MRP; na- 
tionalists of various shades; some so- 
eialists and Jacobin Democrats who felt 
that French interests abroad were not 
sufficiently defended by the “third 
force” and that without a new constitu- 
tion providing for a strong executive, 
France could never really 
strong and effective. 

Against the “rally,” as the General 
perversely labelled his party, stood a 
general French suspicion that Charles 
de Gaulle was instinctively a dictator, 
a man on horseback of the sort the 
French people had known in the two 
Napoleons — and wanted no more of. 
Antipathy to both Communism and 
Gaullism was strong. 

Yet the more the French saw of 
planned economy (which they called 
“dirigisme’), the less they liked it. To 
begin with, rationing worked so badly 


become 


that without wholesale’ corruption, 
many would have starved. Planned 
economy meant outrageous privilege 


for certain categories — thus offending 
the French belief in equality. It meant 
an increase of an already heavy and 
unpopular bureaucracy. It meant less 
individual freedom. It allowed the 
state to decide what a person should 
eat, drink and wear, and in some cases, 
at what jobs he could work. Finally, it 
fostered a Black Market of unequalled 
efficiency and magnitude. (Americans 
who claim that the French “cannot or- 
ganize” should study the operations of 
this “marche parallele?’) 

Then again, part of the “third force,” 
the MRP, is undoubtedly clerical. Anti- 
clericalism is in France weaker than it 
was. But despite the magnificent part 
played by priests and devout Catholics 
in the Maquis, it still has roots. 

Finally, the “third force” was pub- 
licly supported by a Britain and a 
U.S.A. both of which, in French eyes, 
were insisting on the reconstruction of 
an economically dominant Germany 
that constituted as much of a future 
danger to France as the Soviet Union 
could ever become. 

The resulting situation shows the full 
measure of French division. “Third 
force” and Communists agree on plan- 
ned economy and a regime that favors 
the workers. They also agree in hating 
and fearing Charles de Gaulle. They 
are united in their opposition to a new 
“presidential” (strong executive) con- 
stitution and to any change in the pro- 
portional representation that splinters 
the French vote today. Opposition to 
De Gaulle is so strong in some “third 
force” circles that last Fall no less a 
personage than Vincent Auriol, Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, toyed with 
the idea of rebuilding a ‘popular front” 
with the Communist against the Gen- 
eral. For Socialists and MRP believe 
that in a new election under another 
system, they would be drastically cut 
down by the voters. 

Communist and Gaullists, though for 
diametrically opposite reasons, object 
to any concessions on Germany made 
by the “third force” Cabinet. The Com- 

















SCHUMAN 
Balancing and Bluffing 


munists are mancuvering to get Russia 
a voice in the control of the Ruhr valley. 
within a united Germany. The Gaullists. 


are insisting that Germany be kept 
divided under international super- 


vision, and the Ruhr detached. 

Gaullists and “third foree’” unite in 
hating and opposing the Communists: 
as “separatists” from the French com- 
munity. De Gaulle has made no bones 
of his intention, if ever he gets full 
power, to “break the back of Commu- 
nism,” presumably by some form of 
outlawry. 

* P : 

SUCH, IN MY JUDGMENT, is the 
situation today. It makes the govern- 
ment dependent on shifting majorities 
in a Chamber whose make-up no longer 
represents the complexion of the French 
people. If at any time a majority is no 
longer obtainable, the end of the Fourth 
Republic may be near. 

On the other hand, Robert Schuman, 
leader of the MRP, is doing a truly 
superb job of political mancuvering, 
balancing and bluffing. By stopping the 
political strikes, in the coal fields, he 
took the wind from the Gaullist sails. 
So he does by working to get weaker 
Germany. 

By trying to improve the (not too 
desperate) lot of the French workers, 
he steals strength from the Commu- 
nists. By refusing to tackle the peas- 
ants’ tax strike head on, he keeps the 
support of many Radicals. By working 
closely with the Americans and the 
British, he is obtaining the most aid he 
can under the Marshall Plan. But he 
cannot coax the runaway French capi- 
tal back or restore confidence to owners 
of some property (themselves almost 
a majority in France). 

The big question is, can his minority 
government last long enough again to 
become a majority without financial 
and constitutional reforms? The Gaul- 
lists naturally see small reason to help 
back to health what they believe to be 
a dying regime. 

The outcome, in my judgment, de- 
pends on events outside France. 

Will America and Britain continue 
to favor Germany? Then expect the 
arrival of General de Gaulle. 

Is the tide of Socialism 
Europe? Then the “third 
likely to remain in control. 

Will Moscow force the French Com- 
munists to start a revolution? If so, 
rule by General de Gaulle seems cer- 
tain. Or will Stalin order the French 
Communists to save the “third force,” 
thus creating an unbeatable majority? 

Finally, will the Gaullists be mad 
enough to start an extra-legal move- 
ment to change the constitution? If.so, 
the Communists might have an outside 
chance of becoming the masters of 
France. 

Until these are answered, predictions 
about the future of France are just 
guesses. 


rising in 
force” is 
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THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 


A Literary Shambles 


Reviewed by LESLIE A. FIEDLER 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Edited by Robert E. 


Spiller, Willard Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, Henry Seidel Canby. In 


three volumes: Macmillan. 
817 pages. $22.50. 


Vols. I and II, 1422 pages. Bibliography 


"TL these IS SOMETHING substantial and satisfactory in the mere presence of 
these three fat good-looking volumes on one’s’desk. Who can doubt in the 
face of this triple-decker monument that there is an American Literature, and 
that we know at last how to deal with it. Six years of patient and methodical work, 
fifty-five authoritative scholars in readable handsome print. Everything perfectly 
discreet. No one not long dead is referred to harshly; the polemical note is scrup- 


ulously avoided, and even where judg- 
ment is still neceSsarily a venture (in 
modern poetry, for instance), there is 
an air of moderate arbitration. 

The editors (with the exception 
of Mr. Canby, who is not a teacher 
but an editor of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, a critical maga- 
zine without critical standards, though 
with considerable animus toward what- 
ever is new or vital in contemporary 
writing) and chief contributors repre- 
sent the kind of mind that fills the 
pages of American Literature (a jour- 
mal which sets the official tone of 
staidness and dulline for academic 
writing about American authors ana 
books): sure of facts, though not pre- 
cisely sure what to do with them; 
eclectically interested in social factors, 
but without a theory of culture; con- 
cerned with biography, but without 
a psychological theory to explain the 
projections of experience in art; aware 
that value judgments must be made, 
but with no methodology of evaluation 
corresponding to that which guides 
their collection of data; with a prefer- 
ence for discussing men rather than 
works, trends rather than men; in short 
a chronic disability to pass from fact 
to criticism. 

PEOPLE OUTSIDE OF the university 
have dim notions, I am afraid, of the 
contemporary academic mind; the 
makers of this book are not the old- 
line Germanic philologists, comic in 
pointless industry and remoteness from 
life; nor the nostalgically genteel New 
Humanists who chiefly founded the 
teaching of American Literature in our 
schools; but the middle-brow Liberal 
mind in its academic form: orderly but 
distrusting philosophical systems; bold 
about sex and society but distrusting 
loneliness or despair; acutely at odds 
these days with the 
hieratic, mythic, 
melancholy. 

Only one of the 55 contributors, as 
far as I know. is a serious creative 
writer; a scant handful only have ever 
written for those little magazines and 
quarterly reviews in which alone liv- 
ing criticism has continued to appear 
in the last years (a fact one can easily 
verify in the excellent bibliographies of 
Volume IIT, which have lre lv opens 


up to record the kind critical writ- 


artistic mind, 
anti-scientific and 


ing not yet pel tte  t 
of Volume I I] l 


the crit é J 

moment otf fixir t It i I t 
better, however, t 1 the criticisn f 
several da‘ bet esterda\ vhich 
until the appearan f these volun 





has persisted, despite a universal recog- 
nition of its inadequacy, in the Cam- 
bridge History of American Literature, 
reprinted in a single volume as late 
as 1943, though originally written and 
published from 1917 to 1920. Such more 
modest histories as have appeared since 
have been eccentric or skimpy or both, 
or have been frankly text-books. 
Yet in the meantime, several remark- 
able shifts in the evaluation of our 
literary past have occurred—and we 
have come to realize (or at least strong- 
ly to believe) that in the first half of 
the twentieth century we have pro- 
duced a series of writers, whose total 
achievement is comparable to that of 
our mid-Nineteenth century Renais- 
sance. The mind that composed the 
Cambridge History had no way of 
realizing this in 1920; Norman Foerster 
writing then on the New Poetry did 
not even mention Eliot or Pound, and 
found it possible merely to list Frost 
and Robinson as two names among 
those still lacking the “genuine disci- 
pline” that would make possible a 
“higher achievement”; Dreiser is men- 
tioned only as a writer of plays; and 
Criticism, perhaps our most extra- 
ordinary achievement, and prominently 
discussed in the new history by M. D. 
Zabel, did not even rate a Chapter 
heading in the older work, being ap- 
pended as a tailpiece to “Scholars!” 


IN 1920 IT WAS difficult not to find 
American Literature a disheartening 
spectacle: a single oasis about 1850 
flanked on either side with hopeless 
deserts. To conceal this fact from 
themselves, the pre-1920 literary his- 
torians were driven disingenuously to 
over-estimate genteel literature on 
either slope of 1900; and, at the other 
end, to pad out the early period by 
claiming for discussion diaries, journals 
etc., only nominally ‘literature’. Any 
tendency to separate ‘belles-lettres’ from 
this truck was frowned on, for such an 
attempt would expose the poverty of 
American culture, and was felt, there- 
fore, as basically unpatriotic; and so 
the general confusion (ratified in the 


ubsequent work of Parrington) be- 


tween the literary and the sub-literary 

in America was deliberately worse 
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seventeenth century and the ‘meta- 
physical’ or ‘baroque’ sensibility that 
began with T. S. Eliot’s re-definition 
of the achievement of John Donne and 
his contemporaries. Edward Taylor ac- 
tually wrote during that period, and 
his verse rescued from unpublished 
manuscripts in 1937 is the only respect- 
able representation on this side of the 
Atlantic of the school of Donne; though 
in his work the ingenious and the naive 
are oddly mingled. 

Emily Dickenson, an isolated Amer- 
ican case, in whom the Seventeenth 
Century sensibility attains a belated 
but authentic flowering, stands between 
Taylor and T. S. Eliot as if to demon- 
strate that there has been all the while 
beneath the apparently unbroken sur- 
face of American Romanticism an un- 
derground tradition of serious wit. But 
we are driven, I fear, to search a little 
desperately for poets; beside a Donne, 
the achievement of Taylor is slight and 
eccentric; and even the real accomplish- 
ment of Emily Dickenson is likely 
among us to be too insisted upon. The 
current deflation of the reputation of 
Whitman (not sufficiently noted in 
these volumes) the complete disavowal 
of his influence and his more obvious 
followers that has led, for instance, to 
the collapse of the once high estimation 
of Sandburg; and our uncertainty be- 
fore the spotty accomplishment of Poe 
has left us no real poetic ancestors. 
There has been a recent attempt to 
rescue from contempt the reputation 
of Emerson as a poet—but otherwise 
what is there before 1910 to which we 
can respond with our whole sympathy? 

But the most spectacular of resur- 
rection memorialized here is in prose: 
that of Herman Melville, the most 
metaphysical of our novelists. In 1920 
listed among the ‘contemporaries of 
Cooper’ as ‘one of the most promising 
and most disappointing’ figures of our 
literature; in 1948 he has become firmly 
established as an astonishing practi- 
tioner of prose, a pioneer symbolist, 
and an almost mythic representative 
of the American writer, unable to find 
an audience without self-falsification. 





‘*« ” 


THE NEW ESTIMATION of Melville, 
a by-product in a sense of a shift in 
taste that began with English Litera- 
ture, is accepted but not justified in 
this book, whose method (chronology, 
simple explication of plot, generalized 
evaluation) cannot cope with the prob- 
lems of his style, tone, or use of symbol. 
Of Moby Dick there is a long descrip- 
tion, but not even a critical judgment. 

It is always at the point where the 


inal critical act is demanded, assess- 





ment or illumination, that this book 
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) aspire to such a status. The piece 


of R. P. Blackmur on Henry Jamy 
seems for once equivalent in tone anj 
interest, even in complexity, to its sub. 
ject—and its many apercus deserve 
further discussion. 


I am not finally saying that th 
Literary History is without valuc. The 
bibliographies in Volume III are extra. 
ordinarily accurate and full, and im. 
mensely useful. They occasionally re. 
flect the limitations of the underlying 
prejudices of the whole (D. H. Lay. 
rence on Cooper is not mentioned, 
though, the essay in Classic American 
Writers is the most exciting and 
trenchant piece I know on the subject), 
but in general they are more catholic 
than the text. The clear summaries of 
scholarship throughout the two vol 
umes protect us from the misinforma- 
tion that has abounded in other works, 
and provided a point of departure a 
least for what these volumes do nd 
finally provide: a reclamation of ou 
past for contemporary validity and use, 

We are dismayed by the insistent 
feeling that such ultimate reclamation 
is not spurned deliberately, but hope- 
lessly and repeatedly fumbled by the 
kind of scholar who has joined tn this 
venture. The mind of such scholars is 
as disqualified for self-examination’s 
for criticism. One looks in vain for the 
introduction which seems almost im 
perative, that would discuss the whole 
problem of the relationship between 
‘literary criticism’ and ‘literary history, 
or at least attempt a definition of ‘liter 
ary history’. Instead, one finds vaguely 
optimistic remarks ab the present 
triumph of American cuicure—especia 
ly in the form of our movies 

It is baffling and disappointing 1 
find that the kind of investigator wh0 
will devote six years to attaining at 
curacy in date and detail, will not o 
cannot devote that many hours toé 
consideration of the principles of se 
lection, interpretation and presentation 
which underly his work. In the find 
analysis, under its immense show f 
care and organization the Litera~y His 
tory is a shambles. This is the act 
lity of what the jacket blurb calls 4 
‘magnificent critical work,’ whose ult 
mate aim is nothing less than the salve 
tion of our world from destruction. 

we co a7 

ONE CANNOT HELP proposing 3 
more modest and more difficult goal: 
a much needed re-examination, at cloe 
range and with the tools developed i 
one of the great ages of 0 
our whole literature—a 
might hope to eventuate 


of our culture, a record of « 
ensibility, an appropriation 
into a living tradition in whi ach ob 
} ed 
yur eminent ite 1 be SCUSS 
f the platitude ‘ 0 
( ic ¢ 8 


elve i 

(Leslie A. Fielder teaches at Montatl 
State University, has contributed shot 
stories and criticism to Partisan Be 
view, New Directions, and other ma# 
zines.) 
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Music on the Hop 


Reviewed by JIM CORK 


OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE. By Curt Sachs. 


400 pages. $5.00. 


hard to see the “raison d’etre” for books of this kind. 


New York: Prentice-Hall. 


D: SACHS is one of our most learned and industrious musicologists, but it is 


Here we have, in less 


than 400 small pages, a history of world music which includes a survey of 
primitive times, the Orient, Greece and Rome, early Christian society, the Middle 
Ages, Renaissance, Baroque and onward through all the subsequent times and styles 
down to our own days, circa 1948. Dr. Sachs obviously could not resist the temp- 


tation to attempt a distillation of his 
enormous learning. But the treatment 
is so condensed that the distillation pro- 
cess almost evaporates into nothingness. 
After all, what of significance can be 
said, besides a listing of names, dates 
and works, when less than a hundred 
pages covers the period from Haydn to 
the middle of the 20th century; when 
a last chapter of twenty pages covers 
the period from 1886 to the present: 
when two pages are assigned to Stra- 
vinsky a page and a half to Schoen- 
berg, half a page to Hindemith, a para- 


graph to Bartok, a sentence to Alban 
Berg and the names of many other; 
are merely mentioned? 

TRUE, no musicologist of Sach’ 
competence could write 490 pages with- 
out having some interesting insights 


and some important factual data scat- 
tered throughout the pages. Such is the 
with the 
periods to 


case especially treatment of 
which more 
than two thirds of the book is devoted, 
since for most readers these periods are 
absolutely virgin territory. But the 
nuggets are too rare to afford sufficient 
compensation for much and unreward- 
ing going. It is difficult to see just what 
audience Dr. Sachs had in mind with 
this Students of modern music 
get absolutely nothing from it; the 
average intelligent musical layman will 
find the going much too heavy; while 
the specialist and the musicologist, the 
only ones seemingly who can_ profit 
from it, are already acquainted with its 
material. 


the pre-Bach 


book. 


As to Dr. Sach’s musical tastes and 
judgments, they are decidedly on the 
conservative Richard Strauss he 
regards as the most telling of modern 
successfully 
modern styles 


side. 


who _ has 
himself to all 
(naturalism, impressionism, expression- 
ism) and most pointed the 
future. Whereas this about Schoenberg, 


masters, 


adapted 


one 


clearly 


of a Millionaire | 
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| 
Reviewed by WILBERT E. MOORE 
WOBELY: THE ROUGH-AND-TUMBLE STORY OF AN AMERICAN 

RADICAL. By Ralph Chaplin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

1¢- $9.UU , 

LPH CHAPLIN an ex-radical, and he appears also to be tired. His auto- 
R t aphy provides ample reason for his weariness if not for his disaffection 
1 the rather nebulous ideals of his youth. 

Son of native American parents forced off the farm and into the urban pro- 
letariat cf Chicago by economic depression, Chaplin learned part of his radicalism 
from his mother and part from his own sensitive reaction to a hostile world. Growing 
up in the Chicago center of foreign and 
native American radicalism, Chaplin also gets a new perspective on the 

ani made a haphazard living from paint- I.W.W. as an aggressive group that had 
ub |e ing, usually as an employee of some its part not only in the well-remem- 
xyes enterprising portrait-contractor, while bered struggles of the West, but also 
he made a largely unpaid career out of in Lawrence, Paterson, McKees Rocks, 
_ Bagitation, radical poetry, and cartoons and Akron. Exponents of free speech 
the B for the lical press. The story carries in order to condemn the existing 
The from t stormy days of the courtship system, the Wobblies did not deny free 
Te B of large native radicalism in the speech within their ranks or as a part 
Im Indust Workers of the World with of their proposed system of economic 
Te pot! stic unionism and various control. 
ying immi ! is of radical through But what was this proposed system 
AW Et] the I.W.W. on the of control? A vague form of industrial 
ned, Bi unioni created by direct economi 
ice ( ete inter- action and therefore an American forn 
and ( tune nd oO n. But the IL.W.W. was not 
ect) t} t an only anti-political; it was also anti- 
nolie & \ It e the intellectu Chaplin, who was one of 
} her rfare the movement’s “intellectual had an 
I idely dif- essentially emotional approach, whether 
( inal goals, and end in soap-box oratory or in his verse and 
War II after cli warfare editorials. Fairly early in a long book 
been captured as the ex- he explains his present disaffection 
trine of Stalinist faithfuls from radicalism: “I had yet to learn 
oul Bseeking *o advance the foreign policies that operational communism would 
of the Soviet Union. Throughout the produce a new ruling class just as war- 
story aplin moves as a _ confused like, just as predatory, and many times 
idealist, capable of considerable martyr- more intolerant than its predecessor. 
lope dom and even direct action, but not And I had yet to learn that socialism 
the capable of understanding either the is only communism in short pants.” 
| this B structure he was fighting or the system The latter statement could only be 
ars § Bhe sougét to bring about by his valiant made by a person without any rational 
ma efforts. Perhaps its sharpest irony is political orientations in the first place. 
r the Bthe wey the very words and slogans, Chaplin indeed cannot be said to 
/ IM Bthe songs and verses, the cartoons and have changed in any intellectual sense. 
whole M storic epared by Chaplin for the Having no sensible beliefs, he had none 
ween BI.W.W e adopted and exploited by to change. He was_a rebel, but no 
tory, Bthe C unists in their attempt to radical. This circumstance has its com- 
liter Ameriean unions. pensations. Chaplin does not feel it 
guely necessary to disavow his former senti- 
‘esemt READING CHAPLIN’S STORY of ments in behalf of justice for labor, 
eclae labor ¢ yitation, the use of strike- and his tone is not ‘‘now it can be told” 
I x ! enforcement offi- as an exposé of his former wickedness. 
ne tome ayhem and murder, He is disillusioned about militant radi- 
who mena the bv 1 of judicial proces calism and has espoused religion, but 
2 afl u one gets again the he has not lifted his arm to bloody the 
ot of that marked our head of a striker, 
to im! en of outrage (Wilbert E. Moore is a Professor at 
yf see that | men like Chaplin. One Princeton University.) 
tat 
» find — 
yw of | e 
at aire 
alls 4 
> ulti« Reviewed b credit-unions, the founding of the U. S. 
salve ® WILLIAM £. LEUCHTENBURG Chamber of Commerce and the Inter- 
m. BLIBERAL’'S PROGRESS: EDWARD A national Chamber of Commerce, the 
Se ecigaalondlng 23 thee Seige cts encouragement of co-operative depart- 
— - SHOPKEEPER TO SOCIAL ment stores, and the creation of the 
ing 4 STATESMA N. By Gerald W. Joh = Twentieth Century Fund. 
Raye In : : Coward-McCann, Filene attempted to turn control and 
we ss eventually complete ownership of his 
a j E store over to his employees, only to 
- DWARD FILENBP’S life was, by find that they were more interested in 
al ns a nt, the story of “the petty changes and shunned the respon- 
ex failure d »ssful millionaire.” In sibility of management. He was even 
d his 4 ography, Lincoln Steffens more interested in radically re-organ- 
t Filene wanted his biog- izing our system of distribution as 
itten “to find out what his Henry Ford had revolutionized Amer- 
" vhether in theory or ican production. In both of these major 
0 that his failure might not efforts he failed 
ited.” This is what Gerald John- % n * 
: pon sets out to do, to ignore the canons MR. JOHNSON never probes. very 
ot ortt dox biography and examine deeply into the reasons for these fail- 
Filene’s ideas, the reasons for their ures. Nor does he ever let you in on 
failure insofar as they failed, and their the details of such incidents as the 
fevance for the future. conflict between Filene and his partners 
; --Filens viev his life as a failure that resulted in his ouster from the 
" of irse, as paradoxical as Henry store when he was attempting to apply 
Acams’ acidulous account of his abor- his theories of distribution to ending 
Lontan itive quest for ducation.” Quite apart the depression. Even more serious is 
4 shotlitrom hy; ccess at building the greatest Johnson’s failure to examine Filene’s 
an ReBidenart ent st in Boston by intro- ideas within the context of his times. 
ducing ‘ il methods of merchandis- If Filene was a “liberal,” and we are 
Mg, Filene was in considerable measur¢ assured that he was, then it is pertinent 
Pponsible for the dev lopment of to know why Filene made the particular 
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mistakes that he did, “so that his 
failure might not be repeated.” In his 
ignorance. of politics, his overconcern 
with business efficiency, his admiration 
for the Soviet experiment and his 
complete reliance on the rationalism of 
modern man, Filene emerges from the 
book as a foolish experimenter scarcely 
worth writing about, though this is 
clearly not Johnson’s intention. Johnson 
never stops to whether the 
Hobbesian identification of self-interest 
with the common good or the im- 
patience with human beings when deal- 
ing with humanity are idiosyncrasies of 
Filene or are symptomatic of American 
cultyre and of American “liberalism.” 

Filene was a much saltier character 
and a much more important figure in 
American life than one would ever 
gather from this book. In foregoing 
orthodox biography, Johnson has not 
only converted a colorful Boston cur- 
mudgeon into a prosaic, dyspeptic dilet- 
tante but has also failed to demonstrate 
his own thesis that Filene was a pivotal 
figure in American history. Redundant, 
moralistic, discursive, Mr. Johnson’s 
style is in the tradition of the Boys’ 
Life of Daniel Boone. 

(William E, Luchtenburg is Secretary 
of the A.D.A. in Massachusetts.) 


consider 





distressingly points up his inability to 
render fair or objective judgment of 
the most radical of the moderns: “The 
gangway to the shores of tradition, 
convention and nature is cast off. Mel- 
ody seems distorted, labored, grotesque 
to the outmost. The functional play of 
con- and dissonance, and even the non- 
functional harmony of the impression- 

has yielded to a chance coincidence 
(this, re Schoenberg!—J. C.) of notes 


which cannot but be cacophonous to 
listerners trained in hearing vertically.” 
But then Dr. Sachs is not the only one 
who is blinded to the clai of the 
newer lo because he ha fixation 
on tl l validit the « 





THIS BOOK 
is 
AN ARSENAL 











A book that tells 


the free citizen about his 
freedom, where it comes 


from, and what he can do 


Here Dr. Ascoli proves that frees 
\ dom is the most practical and suc+ 
: cessful principle of political organ- 
1 ization yet devised. He reminds all 
of us that freedom is not a cloak ta 
shelrer us, but a muscle to be used; 
not something given, but some- 
thing earned; not a state of bliss, 
but the capacity to act; not an easy 
target for those who would destroy 
it, but an arsenal of strength for 
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those who, loving freedom, would 
protect and increase its blessings. 


“Easily the most searching essay 
on politics published since the war, 
and it may well become a land- 
mark in contemporary thinking.” 
{ —MCGEORGE BUNDY, co-author of 
“On Active Service” 





“Both a powerful warning and 

a hopeful portent for the future. It 

should be read by everyone who is 

in any way concerned with the 

. problems we face today in a trou- 
bled world.’’~ MARQUIS CHILDS 

$2.75 
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The German Realities 


From HEINRICH H. WAECHTER 


To the Edito 


AY I congratulate ou to 
M letter on “The German 
lighten 


publie ¢ ent b 


printing Victor Gollancz’ sincere and forthright 


You did a great service to American 





pace to that message of truth on Germany 


Reports by ! friends in Germany, who are leaders in the labor unions, teachers, 
fellow chitects. former neighbors and other persons of all walks of life, fellow 
citizen ho worl ocial worker 
in Europe testify to thi tate It seen that David J. Dallin’s re 
of al ting bringing about a change in 
Iam not onl ‘ ibseribe but ! our attitude at this belated moment 
admire Oo " iewspape nicl I But why are there o many apologetic 
consice ihe yest tlen and edit phrase ubout the essentially reac 
rm the ul ti t ( i tionary polici of the State Depart 
whol Tam more oft than not in ent? Why the emotional attitude 
agreement t our editorial opinion of German no longer unimportant,” 
and | found much valuable in ind only “under the present circum 
formation othe ise not obtamabl tances”? In the world of Social De 
Yet, our treatment of the Ge an cracy, feelings of solidarity cannot 
question a ed to me olten disay be handed out according to one’s own 
pointin because light and shado convenience. We are just as dependent 
were not quite well distributed on our friends’ attitude abroad as they 
In my letter of August 9 to The are dependent on ou We have to 
New Leader, 1 undertook to give in hurry to make up for our previous 
my o i translation an account of the neglect 
German liberalism’s struggle to get rid This country is headed for seriou 
of the Nazistic industrialists, who are complications all over the world, and 
now in love with American free ent the most valuable contribution towards 
prise also transmitted some details peace could be made by full informa 
on apparent justified fear on the tion of our fellow Americans and by 
part of the trade Unions that ERP insisting on a policy which does not 
policies might be directed to prevent make a sham out of our widely advei 


socialization of steel and coal. Thi tised ideal 


would open the road for Moscow. Blacksburg, Va. 





Modern Salt Tax 


From LOUIS P. GOLDBERG 


(Member of New York City Council) 
To the Editor 
READ th great pleasure the article by Dr. Alfred Braunthal in vour January 
loth issue entitled “In Search of a Tax Policy It is crammed with important 
information, sound reasoning and irrefutable conclusions. It is obviously a prac 
tical article and, therefore, did not lend itseli to the application of the facts to Social 
ist theory. I therefore take the liberty of pointing out that Dr. Braunthal’s brilliant 
article contains the proof of the validity of the basic Socialist canon the class 
struggle theor - 
The cvev present conflict between NO ROOM FOR A FOOTNOTE 
employers and cmployees for greate: 


From IRVING L. JACOBS 
To the Editor: 


shares of the 
only 


products of society is not 


waged on the industriial field 

There it may be more spectacular, more Can anyone imagine Gene Debs re- 
violent und more unpleasant. But the fusing to admit whether or not he was 
struggle reaches into every phase of a Socialist on the grounds that he might 
our socicty, and particularly into the incriminate himself? Debs was not 
tax phase of legislative action. afraid and the social democrats of to- 

The tax on salt by the French King day are not afraid to denounce monop- 
eeveral centuries ago frequently has its oly capital, militarism, imperialism 


disguised counterpart in proposed taxes (whether manufactured in Wall Street 


by our modern Bourbons. The workers or in the Kremlin), and to fight the 
may, by dint of hard, nerve-wracking battle of the working class. They do 


effort, and severe physical hardship, 
Win increases In wages and standard 
of living. But their victory may be nul- 
lified by taxe 
well as 


not hide behind the Bill of Rights and 
they quail before no N.A.M.-sponsored, 
witch-hunting 
It Is the 


comnnit- 
Livingstons and Osmans 
guts to stand up and be 


Congressional 
upon their tees. 
upon their purchases, increased who lack the 
transit fare, ete.-all for the purpose counted! 


of lessening, or not increasing, thi When the final 


income, as 


draft is written of 





burden of those more blessed with the history of the American labor 
aterial wealth and income. movement in the twentieth century, 
No criticism of Dr. Braunthal's artic] there won't even be room for a foot- 
is intended, This lette1 merely in the note for this bunch of mealy-mouthed 
natu at ddendu pussilanimous, Stalin-wo shipy 14 
Brooklyn, N. Y. carat phonic New York. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 


ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR | 


A deposit of cents for every S worth of insurance is required 
This deposi! is returnable whenever a member withdraws 
FULLY COOPERATIVE ~ 10 UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 

BRANCHES: IN 227 EAST 84th STREET NOW IN OUR | 
NEW YORK CITY - | 

Telephone: REgent 432 76th YEAR | 








SDF News 


NATIONAL 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Meyer Levenstein. 
Cit Chairman, Local New York, will 


peak on “The Political Situation in 
the USA,” Friday, Feb. 11, 8:30 p. m., 
at the Educational Center, 415 S.. 19th 
St... . Florida: A. N. Weinberg, noted 


Social Democrat and manager of Local 
299, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers (AFL), will be in Sanford dur- 
ing this month. He will speak in Or- 
Another radio broadcast is being 
arranged. First “Florida 
Social Democrat” has been mailed to 
everal hundred members and friends. 

Conventions: J.S.V., Boston, Mass., 
Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Newark, N. J., May 20-21-22. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD, 10 to 10:30 p. m. Pro- 
cram for Feb. 6: “Must Socialism Lead 
to Dictatorship?” Speakers: Fred Shul- 
and Eli Rosenblatt; Algernon Lee, 
. City Central Committee: 
Wednesday, Feb. 9. 
Election of officers and members of the 
City Executive Committee. B.. C. 
Viadeck Forum: Forward Building, 175 
East Broadway, Sunday, Feb. 6, 11:00 
a. m.: Speakers: Mayors Jasper Mc- 
Levy of Bridgeport and Arnold Freeze 
of Norwalk, Conn. Herman Woskow 
for the S.D.F. ... Public Meeting: De 
Witt Clinton High School, Moshula 
Parkway, near Jerome Ave., Friday, 
March 4. Other meetings in Benson- 
sonhurst and Brighton Beach. 
Social Democratic Youth: Business 
meeting Tuesday, Feb. 8, 7:30 p. m., at 
7 East 15th St . Bensonhurst Branch: 
Max Polikoff has been elected 


organizer. 


lando 
issue of the 


Feb. 4-5-6. 


Sunday, 


man 
moderator 


Second mecting 


as new 
Intensive work to strengthen 
the branch has started. 
in’ March. 


Forums open 
Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg will speak at the New Era 
Friday, Feb. 25. Bronx 
Women’s Group: Meeting Monday, Feb. 


Club on 


7, $30 p. m., at the home of Frieda 
Babrowsky, 2714 Claflin Ave., near 
University Ave. and Kingsbridge Road. 
Mr. David Fields will speak on “Public 


lealth.” . . . August Claessens speaks 

on “Abraham Lincoln—His Life and 
Saturday, Feb. 12, 9 p. m. 
The Group, 150 West 85th St., 
York City. 


Humor,” 
Aus ple Cs, 
New 





Intellectuals: Beware 


(Continued from Page Four) 
which is the life-blood of the arts, 
sciences, and professions, is- endan- 
gered”? Or will it merely be a form, 
such as the Wroclaw Congress, for ex- 
tolling the Soviet way of life—which 
can hardly be said to favor “free inter- 
national exchange’—and blaming’ the 
United States for everything that ails 
the world? 

The sponsors of the March meeting, 
and those who plan to attend it. 
it to themselves 


owe 
to be completely fa- 
miliar with the background, leaders, 
and aims of the forthcoming conference. 
It is still time for them to get all the 
facts, and possibly re-e> 


camine their 


position, 


Crime Prevention’ 


(Continued from Pzge Five) 


of its other economic and socia Prob. 
lems so that the public may be give 
proper pcrspective 


@ It must be prepared to act prompt) 
and fully to correct those 
which are 


COnCitions 
found to contribute to de. 
linquency and crime, and to integrat. 
and coordinate the service programs of 
all agencies. dealing with childrez 
youth into a larger 
with their 

In the | 
been e 


Nn and 
plan which deal 
total needs. 
dast the word “coordinate” he 
xposed to awkward usage In Con. 
nection with crime prevention. Every 
correctional confereng 
ahd publication is devoted, at least ip 
part, to an exploration of the need fo 
what is called coordinated action. By 
words 


social work o 


real meaning 
reliance 


when there is mistaken 
upon the device of their mer 
So it is with the word “¢ 
Where crime and delinqueney 
prevention are concerned, the heart of 
coordination is the early recognition of 


repetition. 
ordinate.” 


behavior problems, and prompt referral 
for diagnosis dnd treatment. If fhe 
person, or agency recognizing or diag. 
nosing a pre-delinquent is not capable 
of affording the therapy (of whatever 
formi) that is needed, the burden must 
be frecly shifted to’ another appro 
priate agency armed with the tools with 
which that therapy might be provided 
To achieve this 
égislative 
it involves 


sometimes involves 
on other occasions 
agreement tor case 
acceptance and dis. 
responsibility. This applies 
to schools as it does to clubs 
recreation centers, police de 
health agencies, transient 
and a wide variety of case- 
work agencies which operate in rurd 
and urban communities. In_ short, the 
eflicacy of any plan of coordination 
essential requirement that 
all persons in the community that come 


reforms; 
local 
allocations, the 
charge of 
equally 
organized 
partments, 


aid services 


involves the 


with children 
potential problems should 
have their own function clearly defined 
and know how to bring into play al 
of the other community resources # 


in contact who poss 





uctual o7 


and phrases sometimes lose thej [ | 
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pour on a given individual or family. 
A proper understanding of the set 


ting in which direct and indirect crime 


preventive serviees function requires 
an examination of the working reli 
tionships which should--but unfortu- 


nately often do not—exist among pub 
lic and private agencies, the more effec: 
tively to accomplish the task they have 
set for themselves. For it is a mela 
choly fact, upon which most students 
ot crime prevention agree, that, in the 
absence of coordinated effort, crime 
preventive: activities in the United 
States manifest their most obvious and 
fatal defects. 
(To be concluded next week) 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
COMPREHENSIVE LIBRARY on Com 


munism-and related subjects for sale # 
unit. Over 1,500 books, pamphlets. leat: 
lets, etc. Fifty-page mimeographed cat® 
log $2.00 returnable if catalog is ™ 
Richard Marvin, 340 West 72nd 


New York 23. N. ¥. 


turned. 


Street, 
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ORWARD THE HEART’ 











Famous Violinist 


Isaac Stern appears in his only Carnegie Hall recital Feb. 9, 8:30 p.m. | what.it is filled with”): 





“KISS ME, KATE” TO PLAY 
HOLIDAY MATINEE FEB. 22 


eg Me, Kate,” the Cole Por- 
ter and Bella Spewack musi- 
Ce ‘- ‘hit at the Century Theatre, 
W ill,pl. its midweek matinee on 
Washington’s Birthday (Tuesday) 
instea f the usual Wednesday 
matinee on Feb. 23rd. “K Me 
Kat t ing Alfred Dral and 


AT A SPECIAL 
EDUCED RATE 


Richard Armour’s book 
of topical verses: 


Leading With My Left 


(requla ‘ly $2.00) 


PLUS 
Morals in Politics 
A collection of essays by: 
WM. H. CHAMBERLIN 
JOHN DEWEY 
MAX EASTMAN 
SIDNEY HOOK 


PLUS 

iberalism and Sovietism 
by ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
PLUS 


American Cooperatives 
by JOHN DANIELS 


regularly 25¢ each) 


ALL FOUR FOR FIFTY CENTS 


ee 


THE. NEW LEADER. 

East 15th Street, 

New York 3, N. Y. 

Enclosed is 50¢ for the three 
Pamphlets PLUS a copy of 
Richard Armour’s book Lead- 
mg With My Left. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 
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FREDERIC MARCH AND 
SONJA HENIE TOP THE BILL | 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


Frederic March, together with 
Edmond O’Brien, Florence 
dridge and Geraldine Brooks, 
stars in “Live Today For Tomor- 
row” at the Brooklyn Paramount 
Theatre. The same program in- 
cludes the most decent screen ef 
fort of skating tar, Sonja Henie, 
Tl Coun f Monte C to;” 

March, twice Academy award 

nine een in Li ve Today 
For Tomorow”. March enacts a 
uae V » be mes a defendant 
am § own courthouse charged 
with th chaing of his wife 

The brighter side of the Brook 
lyn P dunt program is “The 
Counte of Monte Cristo” in 
vhich Sonja Henie has the sta. 


role. 


“YELLOW SKY” NEW FILM 
AT THE ROXY 


The new program 
Theatre new 20th 
fill Yellow Sky,” 
gory Peck, Anne 
Richard Widmark, and the special 
“in person” appearance of Danny 
Kaye, famots comedy star of 
stage, screen and radio. 

“Yellow Sky” teams popula 
Gregory Peck and lovely Anne 
Baxter for the first time on the 
screen, with Richard Widmark. 

Lamar Trotti wrote the screen- 
play and produced and William 
A. Wellman directed the story by 
W. R. Burnett. 

Danny Kaye returns to Broad- 
way after a long absence to star 
in the gay new Roxy stage show. 


300th PERFORMANCE FOR 
“HOWDY, MR. ICE” 
“Howdy, Mr. Ice,” the 
Henie-Arthur M. Wirtz 
ice revue at the Center 
in Rockefeller Center, 


at the Roxy 
Century-Fox 
starring Gre- 
Baxter and 


m 


Sonja 
musical 
Theatre 
will reach 


the 300 mark at the Friday, Feb- 
ruary 4th performance. A total 
of more than 3600 shows have 


been given since ice 
initiated at the Center 
in | 1940. 


Theatre 





shows were 


- FINE PLAY AT THE 48th ST. 








HiGH VALUE 


Hurry to the 48th St. Theatre, 
and see Forward the Heart (b by | 
Bernard Reines, presented by 
Theatre Enterprise and Leon J 
Bronesky). It is the most sensitive 
and sensible presentation I know, 
in dramatic terms, of our coun- | 
try’s aspect of the most important 
problem in the world today: in- 
| terracial understanding and har- | 
| mony. Here, it is made specific | 
|in the relations of the Negro and | 
| the white. 
| In Forward the Heart, we 
| watch the problem through the 
| eyes of David Gibbs, who returns, 
| blind, from the War, and falls in 
love with the sensitive and un- 
| derstanding Julie Evans, the 
}colored maid of his mother’s 
house. His mother’s ‘conventional 
reaction; the quiet, self-respecting 
firmness of Julie despite her love; 
strain of David’s desire and desire 
and the intense, almost anguished, 
to be decent—all these build into 
an earnest, intelligently driving 
dre ama. There is no indignation, 
no hysteria: consequently we feel 
only sympathy—and wonder. 
Wonder whether the play’s end 
doesn’t slump to cowardly ac- 
quiescence in today’s prejudice. 
Whether it wouldn’t be better to 
take David’s joy in “being to- 
gether now,” instead of pd s 
“pain at having to stay apart,” 
| the best pathway to a solution of 
the race problem, 

The play is a bit slow in get- | 
ting started, and a bit talky here 
and there. But its thought are 
searching (“Time is measured by | 
its facing 
clear-cut and fine. 
The performances of William | 
Prince as the blind veteran and of 
Mildred Joanne Smith as the 
maid smoothly convey the power 
and depth of thought, in a play 
that truly forwards the heart of 
all men of good will Forward the 
Heart is a drama no one should 
miss. Joseph T. Shipley 


“FOUR STEPS IN THE 
CLOUDS” HOLDS AT APOLLO 





of the issues, 


The Italian comedy drama, 
‘Four Steps in the Clouds” is now 
in its third week at Brandt’ 
Apollo Theatre. Rated by the New 





-} On 


| York Critics as one of the finest 
foreign films of 1948, “Four Steps 
in the Clouds” stars Adrianna Be- 
netti and Gino Cervi. 
the same _ program the 
| Apollo presents “Silence Is Gol- 
| den” starring Maurice _Cheyalier. 
| Also a prizewinner, “Silence Is 
| Golden ” Was directed: by Rene 
| Clair. This Gallic feature is Mau- 
| rice Chevatier’s first postwar film. 








| KRUMGOLD BRINGS FILM 

\“DREAM NO MORE” TO N.Y. 
Joseph Krumgold has arrived 

in New York from Israel with the 


| completed negative of the first | 
Israeli production, “Dream No 


More,” written and directed by 
him. It was produced and photo- 
graphed entirely against the au- 
thentic backgréunds of the new 
state, and is reported to be a 
comedy built around the efforts 
ofa young man to fit himself into 
the “heroic” pattern he finds all 
around him. Final editing of 

“Dream No More” is now being 
done by Krumgold in New York. 

“Dream No More,” previously 
known by the titles, “I Speak For 

Jordania” and “A Place Called 
Home, ” was produced by Krum- 
gold and Norman Louris for Pa- 
| lestine Films, Inc. 


“THE BRIBE” OPENS AT 
|THE CAPITOL 


MGM’s “The Bribe,” starring 
| five of the studio’s top names— 
|Robert Taylor, Ava Gardner, 
Charles Laughton, Vincent Price | 
|}and John Hodiak—is at the Ca- 
ha Theatre. 

The Bribe” is a Robert Z. 
Leonard production, with screen | 
play by arguerite Roberts, based | 
on the 
| story by Frederick Nebel. It was 
directed by Robert Z. Leonard, 
and produced by Pandro S. Ber- 
man. 

Arthur Godfrey and his Talent 
Scouts make their first Broadway 
stage appearance in the accom- 
panying in-person show. 


“MY OWN TRUE LOVE” ON 
PARAMOUNT'S SCREEN 


In conjunction with the sco 
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ALEXANDER ZAKIN at the s 





“THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
| ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
¢re parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 








CARNEGIE HALL—-WEDNESDAY EVE., FEB. 9 at 8:40 
S. HUROK presents 
ONLY CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL THIS SEASON 


“One of the World’s Master Fiddle Players”’ - 
} SEATS NOW AT BOX OFF “ICE: $1.20, 1.80, 2.40, 3.00, 3.60 (Tax Incl.) 
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Thomson, Her, Trib. 
COLUMBIA Records 


Cosmopolitan Magazine | 
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TIMES SQUARE - Midnight Feature Nightly 








|| | CALVERT ‘DOUGLAS 


with WANDA HENDRIX 


OUNT 


DOORS OPEN 9:38 AM) 


At Brooklyn Paramount 








Frederic March stars in Para- 
mount's “Live Today for 
Tomorrow.” 





attraction “My Own 
the New York Paramount pre- 
sents in person The Three Suns 
“America’s Favorites,’ Monica 
wee Wally Brown, Lewis & 
|i Jan and as an extra added attrac- 
tion Boyd Reaburn and his or- 
| chestra. 


True Love,” 





| NOTHING 
OUTSHINES 


\YELLOW 
SKY 


20th CENTURY-FOX 


| 


STARRING 
Gregory Peck 
Anne Baxter 
Richard Widmark 


Dire« 
WILLIAM A. WELLMAN 


ted by 


Produc ed by 


LAMAR TROTTI 
° 


On StageIN PERSON! 


DANNY 
KAYE 


SPECIAL 
CHILDREN’S PRICES 


7th AVE. & 
50th STREET 


ROXY 
















Flatbush 


& dies 
B’klyn Puromoutl & Dekalb 
Fredric MARCH - Edmond O'BRIEN 
Florence ELDRIDGE - Geraldine BROOKS 
in LIVE TODAY 


@ FOR TOMORROW" @ 


Co-feature 


SONJA HENIE in 
“the COUNTESS of 
| “zee, | MONTE CRISTO" 
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Where dhe News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








No Mission, No Submission 


HERE IS AN APOLOGIST for Soviet Com- 

munism with whom I sometimes engage 

in public debate. On the occasion of out 
last crossing of controversial swords, his orator- 
ical high point was as follows: “Call off the 
cold war! Send a mission to Moscow!” 

The leader of the [talian Communist Party, 
Palmiero Topliatti, was making the same appeal 
on the same day in Italy. Previously the vet- 
eran bellwether of the French Communists, 
Marcel Cachin, had volunteered this suggestion 
No doubt my opponent in debate would indig- 
nantly deny that he took his ideas from the 
same source as Togliatti and Cachin. But, 
whether or not it deserves the name of peace 
offensive, there is a concerted effort of West 
European Communists and of fellow-travelers 
of all shades on both sides of the Atlantic to 
resurrect the idea of the Vinson mission. 

This was by all odds Truman’s worst blunder 
in the field of foreign relations. In fact, it is 
hard to understand how a man who could state 
the issues between communism and free gov- 
ernment so clearly, firmly and intelligently as 
the President did in his inaugural address could 
have dallied with the idea of a mission to Mos- 
cow, which, under present circumstances, could 
only mean submission to Moscow. 


FROM NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN’S flight 
to Berchtesgaden in September, 1938, to Roose- 
velt’s trip to Yalta four years ago, special trips 
undertaken for the purpose of placating unruly 
dictators have invariably ended in failure and 
frustration. To send a special envoy to Moscow 
would be equivalent to admitting either that we 
are in the wrong, or that we are weaker—two 
assumptions which would be fatal to suceess In 
the cold war which has been forced upon us 

Any such ill-advised move would shake the 
confidence of friendly European countries in 
the stability and constancy of our purpose. It 


vould be a trump ecard for Communist propa 
vanda everywhere Vloreover, a special envoy 
no matter how able in his own field, cannot be 
expected to grasp after a quick briefing all the 
comple xities of the man point at issue He 
would naturally be anxious to get quick re 
sults and would be at the mercy of Soviet ne- 
votiators, with their unlimited capacity for 
duplicity and procrastination 

If the Soviet Government 1 really eager fon 
peace, let Stalin or Molotov come on a svecial 
mission to Washington. It is their turn, in more 
wavs than one Better yet, let the Soviet Gov 
ernment perform sore actions which would 
afford concrete proof if its desire to turn ove 


a new leaf and abandon the career of truculent 


aggression on which it launched out in league 
with Hitler in 1939, and which it resumed as 
soon as the tide of war turned in its favo 

Let it call off the blockade of Berlin immedi 
atelv and unconditionally. Let it sign an Aus 
trian peace treaty that would relieve that little 


country of the burden of four-power occupation 





Let it order its Balkan satellites to cease and 


desist from aiding the Greek Communist cuer- 
rillas. Let it honor the United Nations decision 


on Greece and Korea 


WHEN AND IF THESE unilateral Soviet 


breaches o 


1} rnational peace and order are 


repaired, it will be possible to consider a re 


sumption of discussion on the long overdue 
postwalt settlement for Get nan\ If such 

settlement could be reached on a basis that 
would make it safe to withdraw all foreign 


troops [ron Germany (this would only be pos 


sible if all Communist para-military formations 


12 


in Germany are effectively disarmed and dis- 
solved), there would be no excuse for the con- 
tinued presence of Soviet occupation troops in 
Poland, Hungary and Rumania. 

Once Soviet troops were withdrawn com- 
pletely from territory outside Soviet frontiers 
and with the largest possible number of coun- 
tries outside the Soviet orbit covered by the 
North Atlantic defense pact, the sense of se- 
curity in Europe would be enhanced. The cold 
war, which is not an end in itself but a means 
to an end, the rescue of Europe from the threat 
of Communist domination, would have been 
largely won. 

Until the Soviet Government shows some 
disposition to make these contributions to 
peace, the best reply to its peace offensive is 
to press vigorously forward with the measures 









outlined in’ President Truman’s ina 
address. The North Atlantic pact sho 
hastened; ERP should be strengthened 






improved, especially by the elimination 





restrictions on German non-military ing 
n { : ul i 

General Luci Clay has been a fa 
irget for critic by Commui é ad 





appeasers in this country. A vigorous aff 
tion of confidence in General Clay and hig 
cies would be a very useful gesture 






The Latest Party Line 

A HARVARD STUDENT who had 
Stalin as the subject of his thesis wen 
Boston’s Communist bookstore in sear 
source material. He~innocently asked a 
for works by Stalin which would illustratg 
ideas on various subjects, including 
revolution. The clerk’s face assumed ami 
pression of outraged horror. “Stalin? 
revolution? Say, brother, you must have 
reading the lies in the Hearst press. 
never said a word about world revol 
Trotsky’s the man you should be looking 
If local Communists have anything to say 
it, Stalin’s convictions about the necessif 
world revolution will be.as effectively cone 
from public knowledge as William Z. Fo 
belief in the necessity of suppressing all 
Communist parties in the United States. Fo 
“Toward Soviet America” is already 
lector’s rarity. 





























Editorials— 


Communists 


HE PROBLEM of Communists in our edu- 
cational system is again in the headlines. 
. Have Communists the right to accept and 
hold positions as teachers? Is it good public 
policy for school boards and university regents 
to offer teaching posts to them? The Board of 
Regents of the University of Washington dis- 
missed three professors and placed three others 
on probation. Five of the six men have been 
or are members of the Communist Party. 
This action is a serious matter. Freedom of 
teaching is an ancient and respected part of the 
American system. All progressive educators 
will agree, moreover, that variety of opinion 
within the teaching staff of any educational 
institution is good rather than bad. It is well 
to have among the instructors teachers be- 
longing to all parties and to all opinion groups 
from the most conservative to the most radical. 
The greater the variety of opinion sampled by 
voung person, the better his chance of de- 


veloping his own ability to select and combine 
Amcricans have always believed in the free- 
dom which provides this sort of intellectual 
variety 

But in this system of academic freedom, the 
Communists present a special problem. Can we 
increase and preserve our freedom of teaching 





Planning and Control 


N HIS BREEZY and “off-the-cuff” chat with 
the National Planning Association, Presi- 
dent Truman must have given comfort to 
many of our citizens by showing his familiarity 
with the great depressions which have from 
time to time laid low our productive system. 


It is a fine thing for the occupant of the White 


House to have these tragedies in mind and to 
be set against anv return engagements. He is 
correct in saying that prevention can be ac- 
complished only by such national planning as 
is contemplated in the Employment Act of 
1946. The President objects to using the term 
“control” in this connection. How we can plan 
without some degree of government control is 
a little difficult to figure out. But the problem, 
after all, is not one of semantics. If President 
Truman is able to forestall, evade, prevent, get 
on without a depression, the people of this 
country will not be inclined to worry over- 
much either about the means or the words 


which he employs 


as Educators | 









by hiring and retaining as instructors men 
are not free? Members of the Communist B 
or, often enough, men under the influe 
Communist thought have made _intelle 
commitments. They, themselves, are not 
to approach problems openly and criti¢ 
What they are bound to teach is sterile 
prescribed. Any university or educational 
tem is justified in rejecting such instructo 
purely educational grounds—just as they ¥ 
be in refusing to harbor a member of 
Ku Klux Klan. 

















































But, especially in this time of trial, 
teachers must be freer than ever to think 
own thoughts and teach in accordance , 
their convictions. As long as_ teachers 
democrats, as long as they are not disl@ 
they should be encouraged to follow the @ 
and to encourage freedom of thought and 
cussion among their students. The effort t@ 
out Communists--who are against freed@ 
must logically be accompanied by a cons 
effort to increase the boundaries of freedo 
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